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a Written for tie Bouquet. ||native village, now grown into a flourishing city.— || Usurping the jurisdiction of beauty and happiness. He 
as No. 12, FALL OF BABYLON. How wonderfully changed from the retired and ro- || was yet young in appearance, and his thick, dark hair, 
— volume Sen hie thee ond wits conte, mantic prospects whi-h it exhibited in the days of my || thrown back upen a high, prominent and marble-like 
vith matter childhood. 


Each sparkling eye is bright with glee 
Aud from each Larp ahe barn ony, 
With grandest tone, 


work came 
unaided by 


acks a new Rings in celestial symphony 

BS yiny 
and merit, Around the throne. 
ive circula- ; ; 
det cula Behold the King !—his nobles round, 
eweranioed Bear him the cup w.th ivy crowned, 


never cyn- 
at they are 


Louder he bids the music sound ; 
He quaffs the bowl 
Till, thoughts and care in Lethe drown'd,— 
Slumbers his oul. 


} 
he columns But sudden is that dreadful swell 


latter, An Of clarons, buzles—all that tell 
lography of A hostile hest—the frightful vell 
valuable. Of sanguine foes, 


The ouly messenger to tell 


, The gathering woes. 
os freighted . a 


‘he original 
that branch 


‘Oh God! what shrick is that I hear?’ 
The King is struck with deadly fear,.— 
While the fierce strife is raging near.— 
Diswayed and black 
That royal face doth now appear, 
ON OF MAX,’ He toutess back! 
in incident 
Now rush the bands for plunder on— 
the first at- 
How! for thy riches, Labylon,— 
Thy glory and thy pride is gone 
Thy lofty state.— 
Jehovah’s mighty shaft hath fown 
Fall! thos ingrate! 


er too chiv- 
author does 


. We hope Crash : ruffians rush upon the King,— 
Exhausted quivers fron them fling— 

Leap forth their swords with chilling din— 

is quite ac- A shout is made 

to suit this And bleeding, gasping, quivering 

by distant ‘The King is laid. 


Then gushed the tide of human blood, 


Where Euphrates had rolled his flood, 
rs our new 


i ‘ Till not ove living soul there stood 
his pen will 


To weep and mourn. 
The tiger's and the jackall’s food 
a . Stroue : > ° —_ 
ize’ is not Strewed thick the ground. 
close of the When night creeps silent down the vale, 
The pawher's and the wild-cat's vl), 
Are heard in hideous sereanis to tell 

The cursed spot, 
Where Babel stood and Babel fell,— 


er ocean, Label is not. 
‘ Sani. 
”, Amherst College, April 23, 1823. 
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me: THE YOUNG AUTIIOR. 
ken, ‘Br I have lived, and have not lived in vain, 
My mind inay lose its force, iny blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering paia; 
lendor, But there is that within me, wh'ch shall tire 
Torture and time, and live when I expire. 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the renembsred tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their softened spirits sink and move 
In hearts all rocky,’ — 


Thee! 


J o'er oceaD, 








Tae time is long passed since | walked forth on a 
easant May evening. near a populous city of the 
‘est, from which I had long been absent. It was my 


The few humble dweilings which sur- 
rounded the wood-colored church ; and the neiglbor- 
ing forests and mountains; the works of nature and 
of art, combining beauty and sublimity, variety and 
regularity, in one bright scene of happiness. But like 
the evanescent flowers of spring, tov beautiful to last. 
the scene has faded away under the combined and ev- 
er active powers of man and time; giving place to 
the bustling city, filled with ali the commodities of 
inodern fashioa, luxury and vice. 

The hissing of steamboats, the rattling of stages, 
and the lumber of merchand zc, made up the unpleas- 
antness of a place which appeared quite uncongenial 
to my mind as [ journeyed on far beyo..d the suburbs. 
gradually exchanging ‘t for a scenc more agreeable— 
the terra incognito of my early days. Passing down 
a gentle hill which hid from my view the loftiest spires 
of the city, I came toa pleasant vale clothed with 
green verdure, interspersed with wild flowers, shrub- 
bery and tall trees. All was silent, except a slivht 
noise like the fuotsteps of one walking at a distance, 
vecas Onally broken by the interruption of warbling 
birds. The rays of the setting sun shone mildly above 
me, neary half way down the trees, while the green 
vale below was immersed in the deep shadows of the 
isurrounding hills. Presently a person appeared at a 
| remote part of the vale. Fro:n his pa!lid cnuntenance 
| and slender frame, I was sure that he belonged not to 
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ithe secluded society of yeomanry that inhabited this 
| part of the country. He seemed to be deeply enga- 
| ged in his own thoughts, as he walked slowly towards 
;tne, apparently unconscious that any one was near. 
| I did not avoid his presence, for there was so:nething 
‘in his appearance that gained my attention. He, like 
myself, was wandering in this lonely place. The 
ifeeling was sympathet.c. There mig: t be something 
lin his mind congenial to my own; 10 commo: inte- 
irest could bring him here. Ina few moments we 
| came within coaversable distance. There was some- 
\thing pecul-arly striking in his countenance, when 
opening his features full upon me, as if somewhat 
‘surprised at this sudden meeting. But as he bowed 
slightly with the compliment ‘ good evening, sir,’ he 
immediately settled into a strange kind of ind fference 
‘to all external objects, as if his mind was turned en- 
| tirely upon what was going on at the tribunal of thought. 
‘Sir, you seem to be a stranger here, as well as 
myself,’ said I, after a sl.ort pause, ‘but do not allow 
me to disturb your meditation.’ At this, he threw off 
, his studious appearance, ‘excuse my indifference,’ he 
said, ‘I have business of deep concern this evening.’ 
| As he began to talk, I recognised in him the compan- 
‘ion of my childhood: I had not seen him since we 
| were very young, when we had attended the same 
school. I remembered him well. He was studious, 
aspiring and ambitious, even when a child. His 
countenance bore the same ronantic, keen and pene- 
trating look, and much of the juvenile expression 
which I had beheld in my early companion, while eare 
or disappointment were strongly intermingled, as if 











trying to take possession of forbidden treasures— 


| 
| 


| 


forehead ; his dark hazle eyes beaming with all the 
wildness of romantic genius and persevering thought, 
and an entire self possession stamped upon a counte- 
nance, open, and regular, and unexceptionable in con- 
formation ; yet pervaded by a pallid hue of consump- 
tion and approaching death, as if the fire of genius 
had, by the aid of misfortune, already began to con- 
sume his mortal frame, gave him an appearance which 
cannot be soon forgotten. Consumption had evident- 
ly marked him for her victim. His course on earth 
was nearly finished, but he was pressing for: ard un- 
mindful of his danger with a calm and undaunted gpi- 
rit, steady as the raintow that bends above the confu- 
sion of the cataract. 

Afier we had conversed a short time upon the inci- 
dents of our past lives; I requested him to give me 


, Some informat‘on respecting his present anxiety.— 


*You know,’ he said, ‘that I was formerly fond of 
be'ng employed about something, and although it is a 
long time since I saw you, yet that spirit has not 
abated, and if I had not been left in infancy destitute 
of friends and of every kind of assistance, I might 
have attained my object long before this; but the 
time is not far distant when I shall have triumphed 
over my enemies, or fallen in the combat ; the con. 
test is nearly ended. As he spoke, the pallid hue in 
lis countenance assumed a deeper tinge— 

*A gilded halo novering round deeay.’ 

‘But you have one friend,’ said I, ‘where is your 
uncle! he isa min of influence.’ * You shall hear 
the whole.’ said he, ina low voice, *if you will go 
with me this evening to the Literary Hall; it is late 


now, and [ must not stophere. ‘{here youmay learn 


| something of the character of man, as well as of my 


inisfortunes. It is by practical experience that we 
learn most of the character of men, and although the 
lesson often costs more than it is worth, yet as a cer- 
tain philosopher has observed, ‘there is a pleasure in 
making discoveries in truth, although we have no 
other advantage than that of the secret consciousness 
of having attained it. 

I accepted his proposal, and we turned toward the 
city, to vis.t the hall where we had engaged to go.— 
As we walked on slowly, my friend gave me the fol- 
lowing history of the circumstances which led him 
there that evening. 

* You must know, if you have been here long, that 
a certain company have a hall where they sit in judg- 
ment upon such pieces of original production as appear 
worthy of their examinat‘oa; and like the Scottish 
reviewers, they award to the author their approba- 
tion, or consign his works to oblivion. They have 
gained a great power of late, and seem to hold the 
destiny of young authors in their own hands, and it is 
almost impossible to rise without their permission, 
while their approbation is the only passport to fame. 
When I came before the public as an author, I was 
ambitious to rise, and knowing that it must be by my 
own exertions, I fixed all my hopes of preferment, as 
an author, upon their decision, and felt sure of suc- 





cess. My uncle, whom you have mentioned, saw my 
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eagerness, and promised me that 1f my writings should 
pass their examination, he would bestow upon me a 
sum of money sufficient to support me during life.— 
Although I was destitute of money and wished a com- 
fortable subsistence, it was not the money that cal- 
led forth my exertions ; for avarice formed no part 
of my disposition. It was the distant orb of literary 
fame that shone down upon my youthful heart, with 
all its dazzling influence, which induced me to at- 

tempt the difficult ascent of that mountain whose 
distant summit appeared to my ambitious soul to be 
lighted up, and ever pervaded by the all powerful in- 
fluence of its glory. No obstacle, said I, shall disturb | 
my progress; the world was before me—all the ele-| 
ments of mind and matter,—the book of Man and the | 





book of Nature were open before me. ‘The Goddess |, 


of Science appeared in all my dreams of fancy and | 
invited me to the variegated field of philsophy—point- | 


ed out the hidden treasnres—the sources of human | 
happiness and woc—led me to the great sepulchre of | 
buried worlds, and taught me to read recorded in| 
their ashes the future embryo of worlds yet to be.— 
But my dreams of greatness were too intense, they be- 
gan to fade—-l had one important lesson to learn ; it | 
was the nature of the human heart. [I early commenc- | 
ed my literary pursuit--the name of Author was en- 

chanting. Many specimens of my production were | 
sent for examination to the literary judges, none of 


which met with their approbation, or at least they re- || 


mained silent upon the subject. I was an indigent | 
youth, unknown to the world---why not remain so. 
It seemed that my judges had learned a lesson that 
was unknown to the Scottish reviewers, when they 
attacked the young bard of England, viz: that to keep 
silent is the only successful way to prevent a young | 
author from rising into notice. But I must now pro- 
ceed to something more closely connected with the 
object of this visit. There is a certain old gentleman | 
in the city called the village sage, with whom I have | 
some acquaintance; he is a man of great influence | 
and learning. I once thought him my friend, and en- | 
trusted all my writings with him, which he sent to the | 
judges for examination, for he seldom attended their | 
meetings personally. But the last piece which I sent | 
him, and which cost me much labor, was sent to the | 
judges in his name as the author. It was highly ap- | 
proved, and a golden meda! awarded to the author. | 


‘This was the unukindest cut of all.’ 


It is in vain to mention it, as none will believe me. | 
I have no proof, no one has seen it before he received | 
it from me. Thus you see I am surrounded by decep- | 
tion ; it is useless to speak against a man that has the | 
confidence of the whole country. But this is not all; | 
there was a piece sent to the last meeting in my name 

which was not my production, but had been written | 
by one of the most distinguished writers of the day, 
but none of the judges had previously seen the work, 
from which it wastaken; it passed for mine, and was 
condemned and laid aside—it scemed that my name | 
was sufficient to condemn the best author; I cannot | 


account for this conduct of the sage,—prejudice may , he was not a man of learning—a common education | 


govern critics whose interest it is to keep down all 
that aspire to renown, but what could induce one who 


} 


yond the narrow limits of their selfish gratifications ; | 
its millions of devotees. I could have amassed wealth | 
but it afforded me no charms, amid the splendor of | 
‘costly edifices and artificial grandeur the pomp of 
‘cities. [have been a stranger in a strange land, choos- | 
ing rather to stray away to that lonely vale where we 
met this evening and held communion with creation, | 
| than resort to the hall of mirth and gaiety, ‘ not that | 
| I loved man the less, but nature more,’ as he finished | 
these words, he leaned his feeble frame on my arm | 
| nearly exhausted with the long walk. We were already | 
in the city and near the hall where the judges were to 
| meet. 
| The shades of evening had gathered round, and the 
| pale full moon appeared just above the horizon, send- 
‘ing her mild rays softened by the warm atmosphere 
through the intervening shrubbery of the suburbs, the 
stars had appeared 1n bright succession till the whole 
| firmament was filled with their harmonious lustre, eve- 





| ry thing around appeared calm and solemn, rendered 


more so, perhaps, by the pale and death-like counten- 
ance of my companion, as he turned with an unearth- 
ly look upon the rising moon and stars as if to hold 
communion with them and forget the world below. 

*L linger yet with nature, for the night 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 
| Than that of man; and in her starry shade, 

Of dim and solitary loveliness 

[ learned the Janguage of another world." 

We now hurried on till we reached the hall—the 
judges had met and were proceeding with business. A 
number of hard looking countenances, most of which 
were quite forbidding, appeared round a table, placed 
in the centre of the hall, nearly covered with books 


| and manuscripts, which they seemed to be examining 


in a strange kind of critical yet somewhat disinterest- 
ed manner. ‘hey all appeared to be equally endow- 
ed with authonty, each one forming his own opinion 
' of the different works before him, the merit of which 
was to be submitted to vote after examination. As 


| we entered th: room my companion deposited a man- 


uscript on the table—then took a seat with me ata 
remote corner of the hall, As they finished examina- 
tion, they looked slightly over the piece which my 


| companion presented, and after looking at the signa- 


ture, they cast an indifferent look about the board, 
| which might have appeared to my friend to contain 


1} something of contempt as he turned to me, and ina 


low voice said, ‘ you see it is finished, they are against 


me.’ Soon one of them who might be principal, arose | 


and looking upon him with a kind of mock pity said, 
‘young man, I advise you to write no more, you 
have tried for a long time, perhaps, with much exer- 
tion and good intention and you had better try some 
other pursuit more profitable—you cannot succeed 
here.’ He resumed his seat, my companion said noth- 
ing; his uncle was present in the room as a spectator, 


| . . 
was all he possessed, which was sufficient for a man 
| of business. 





has soared above all around him, to claim my writings } their judgment, looking upon his nephew as a useless | 


as his own and receive the reward—then send anoth- 
er mnan’s writing in my name, thus making me a foul 
plagarist,—the worst of all criminals. As soon as it 
is known that [ am not the author, I shall be driven 
from society—and consigned to He stopped sud- 
denly as if overpowered by his feeling, after a short 
pause he said, ‘this trial shall be the last—the sun 
that rises upon another morning shall shine upon a 





" conqueror or a martyr, the cause of fame can plead 


almost as many martyrs as any other, while her he- 


|, intruder. He had already seen tne work from which 
|| the piece was extracted, which appeared in his neph- | 
1 ew’s name and supposed him guilty of offering it in 
| his own name for the purpose of gaining his end by 
deception, which appeared most foul in his sight. He 
had accused him of it and refused to give him any as- 
sistance and even told him to leave his house, which 
had long been his place of residence ; thus was the 


roes have been few and who would not rather fall in || constant application to study until 7" 
so noble a cause than live the dull life of the miser || verge of another world. 
or the sensualist, whose highest hopes extend not be- || my hand might soften the pillow of death, 


gold has its power and might have claimed me among 1 dition, but I entered not into his feelings ; they had 
5 ’ lag 


He heard the decision and confided in || 


a ———————-) 
Was upon the 

I was unable to assist him 

but it Could 


not raise him up to life and happiness, I saw ea 


pornene above the reach of sympathy—his spirit }iaq 
| triumphed over all his misfortunes. Philosophy had 
already taught him to look upon the world in its true 
| character, and he was content to await calmly the ap. 
| proach of death, which he considered as a kind Mes- 
senger coming to Invite him away to that world whe 
| worth shall be appreciated, and merit rewarded, 
| Casting his keen and commanding eye over the as. 
| sembly he turned to me and said, ‘they deserve no, 
|My censure, but my pity.’ We sat a few moments in 
| silence—I thouglit of Chatterton, Neele and White, 
and felt that I must soon class my companion with 
these early martyrs who had died in the morning of” 
‘life, leaving the world to appreciate their worth, when 
| they were no more. But my attention was soon ar. 
| rested by a singular old gentleman who entered the 
| hall somewhat hastily ; by the unanimous respect paid 
| to him by those present, I knew he must be a person 
of influence. Throwing back his silver locks which 
‘hung gracefully around his aged face, he cast a very 
| different look upon my companion from that which be 
‘had received from those present, even bowed with a 
| sinile, and took his seat. ‘It is the village sage,’ said 
| my companion in a low voice. 
| ¢Whiat success this evening,’ said the old gentle. 
/man to the young author, who shook his head, and 
' made no reply. The sage then rose and addressed 
the assembly in the following language. ‘ This young 
author is entitled to our highest praise. The piece 
which I presented in my own name, on which you 
| conferred so much praise, was composed by him-I 
| presented it in my name to try the power of preju- 
| dice. I also sent you an extract, without his knowl 
| edge, taken from a work of great merit, highly valued 
| (though you had not seen it) in his name as tle 
/author—this you rejected—I shall therefore leave the 
| Subject of your conduct, with this short explanation 
for your further consideration at pleasure--while | pro- 


Te 


| nounce this injured author worthy of high approbation 
| and sole author of that piece to which you awarded 
| the golden medal.’ He then took the medal from his 
| pocket and presented it to my friend—his uncle rush- 
-ed from his seat took him by the hand and welcomed 
him to his kind protection, after which I left the hal 
| accompanied by the young author, his uncle, and the 
village sage; leaving the judges, to philosophize up 
|} on the nature of the human heart. 
| I soon after left the city and have since been 1- 
| formed that the young author did not long survive. 
| He died surrounded by all the favors that wealth, fame 
| and friendship could bestow. P. L. 





NOVELS. 
THEM. 


FASHIONABLE 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR WRITING 
[Scene—Chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Arthu 
Ansard at a briefless table, tete-a-tete with his wig 

| onablock, Mr. A. castsa disconsolate look upo! 
his companion and soliloquizes. | 
| Yes, there you stand, ‘ partner of my toils, my feel 
We do not suit, for we neve 
_gained a suit together. Well what with reporting 
for the bar, writing for the Annuals and the pocket 
books, I shall be able to meet all demands, except 
those of my tailor ; and as his bill is most character- 
istically long, I think I shall be able to stretch ovel 
till next term, by which time I hope to fulfil my én 
gagements with Mr. Colburn; who has given me ™ 





| ings, and my fame.’ 








unfortunate youth deprived of society, even of a home, 
with a constitution worn out by disappointment and, 





‘order for a fashionable novel, written by @ J 
man,’ But how I, who was never inside of an a 
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notice of his master having thrown off the empire of 
Somnus in his light pumps, covered with beaver, 
moved with noiseless step up to the bedside, like the 
advance of eve stealing over the face of nature.’ 

A. Rather an incongruous simile. 

Mr. B. Not for a fashionable novel. 
stood, like Taciturnity bowing at the feet of proud 
Authority.’ 

A. Indeed, Barnstaple, that is too outre. 

Mr. B. Nota whit; lam in the true ‘ Cambyses 
vain.’ *Coridon having softly withdrawn the rose- 
colored gros de Naples bed-curtains, which by some 
might have been thought to have been rather too ex- 
travagantly fringed, with a tone of tremulous defer- 
ence and affection, ‘ Monsieur a bin dorma?’ ‘Cor- 


‘There he 


tude, for which he was so remarkable when reclining 
on the ottomans at Almack’s F 

A. Are you sure they have ottomans there ! 

Mr. B. No! but your readers can’t disprove it. 
‘Coridon,’ said he surveying his attendant from head 
to foot, and alternately assuming a severity of counte- 
nance, ‘ Coridon, you are becoming gross, if not pos- 
itively what the people call fat.’ The Swiss atten- 
dant fell back in graceful astonishment three steps, 
and arching his eye-brows, extending his inverted 
palms forward, and raising his shoulders above the 
apex of his head, exclaimed, ‘ Pardon, my lor, j’en 
aurois unhorreur purfait.’ ‘1 tell you,’ replied 





eats tecratical mansion in my life, whose wean idea of | A. And, by yourleave, I tius must pay my bill, 
assist him (ourt is comprised in the Court of King’s Bench, am ! [ Bowing. ] ; , 
ut it cou! i ty complete my engagement, I know no more than | — B. Well, I can help you : nothing more dif- 
w bie con. ny compaion opposite, who looks so placidly stupid 1 ficult than to write a good novel, and nothing more 

they had inder my venerable wig. As far as the street-door, ! easy than to write a bad one. If I were not above | 
spirit hed ‘ye footmen and carriages, and the porter are con- } the temptation, I could pen you a dozen of the better | 
sophy had vered, 1 can manage well enough ; but as to what 1 every ordinary year, and thirteen, perhaps, in the bis- | 
in its tue locus within doors, I am quite abroad. I shall never ee So banish that Christmas cloud from your 1 
nly the ap. fam through the first chapter; yet that tailor’s bill j Rewer 5 leave off nibbling your pen at the wrong end, | 
Moline: ust be paid. (Knocking outside.) Come in I pray. | and clap afresh nib to the right one. I have an 
orld where Enter Mr. Barnstaple. hour to spare. 
ded, Mr. B. Merry Christmas to you, Arthur. | A. I thank you: that spare hour of yours || 
wer the as. Arthur. Sit down, my dear fellow; but don’t | May save me many a spare day. I’m all attention— 
leserve not fq nock we with merry Christmas. He emigrated long || proceed. ; 
moments in fll 1go—tOOK French leave, and made free to go out of | Mr. B. The first point to be consided, is the tem- a 
nd White, gi Hagland when free trade and political folly came in. || pus, or time ; the next the locus, or place; and last-|| idon,’ said the Honorable Augustus Bouverie, raising 
anion with \nswer me seriously: do you think it possible fora ily, the dramatis persone, and thus chapter upon | himself on his elbow in that eminently graceful atti- 
morning of jam 2 0 describe what he never saw? chapter, y = will build a novel, 
vorth, when Mr. B. (Putting his stick up to his chin.) Why, || A. Build! |) 
748 SOON ar. tis possible ; but I would not answer for the descrip- | Mr. B. Yes, build; you have had your cimen- | 
sntered the fal ton being quite correct. 1 sions given, the interior is left to your own decora- 
respect paid A. But suppose the parties who read it, have || tion. First to the opening. Suppose we introduce 
be a person fq °F Seem the thing described ? || the hero inhis dressing room. We have something | 
vide whi Mr. B. Why then it won’t signify whether the I of the kind in Pelham ; and if we cant copy his mer- 
‘cast a very fil (escription be correct or not. } its, we must his peculiarities. Besides it alway is 
at thie A. You have taken a load off my mind; but | effective: a dressing-room or boudoir of supposed 
wed with 2a sill am not quite at ease. I have engaged to fur- I great people, is admitting the vulgar into the arcana 
e sage,’ said fam ushed Colburn with a fash‘onable novel. ! which they delight in. 

Mr. B. What do you iuean to imply by a fashion- || A. Nothing can be better. 

old gentle. Mm dle novel ? I). Mr. B. Then as tothe time; as the hero is still 
s head, aud mg A. (I really can hardly tell. His stipulations | 1 bed, suppose we say four o’clock in the after- 


id addresset! 
‘This young 


vere that it was to be a ‘fashionable novel in three I 
ilumes, each volume not less than three hundred || 


The piece fim pages.’ | 
n which you Mr. B. That is to say, that you are to assist him || 
d by him! §j imposing upon the public. I 
ver Of preju- A. Something very like it, I’m afraid; as it | 
t his knowl- 9M # further agreed that it is to be puffed as coming || 
righly valued (iM ‘om a highly-talented nobleman. | 
name as tlie Mr. B. You should not do it, Ansard. i 
ore leave the A. So conscience tells me, but my tailor’s bill | 
+ explanation MMM ays yes! and that is a thing outof all conscience. | 












--while I pro- 
1) approbation 
you awarded 
edal from his 
is uncle rush- 
ind welcomed 
I left the hal! 
nele, and the 
ilosophize up 


Only look here. [Displays a long bill.} 

Mr. B. Why I must acknowledge, Ansard, that 
ere is some excuse. One needs must, when the | 
tvildrives ; but you are capable of better things. 

A. I certainly don’t feel great capability in this | 
tance. But what canI do? The brute will have | 
iothing else—he says the public will read nothing | 
ese, 

Mr. B. That is to say, that because one talented 
uthor astonished the public by style and merits pe- 


ince been 10-3 clarly his own, and established as it were, a school 1 
ong survive. inneophites, his popularity is to be injured by con- | 
t wealth, famcHl “mptible imitators. It is sufficient to drive a man | 
F.L. mad, to find that the tinsel of others, if to be pur- | 

| ‘used tnore cheaply, is to be pawned upon the pub- | 
Se ‘einstead of his gold: and more annoying still, that | 
THEM. te majority of the public cannot appreciate the dif- | 
Mr. Arthur tence between the metal and the alloy. Do you| 
















te with his wig 


iow, Ansard, that by getting up this work, you real- | 
plate look upo! 


yinjure the popularity ofa man of great talent ? 
4. Will he pay my tailor’s bill ? 


{ 


y toils, my feel 
, for we neve 
with reporting 
ind the pocket 
mands, excep 
nost charactel- 
to stretch ovel 
1o fulfil my & 
s given me ® 
n by a ‘noble 
side of an ans 


#y his own. What does your tailor say ? 

A. He is a staunch reformer, and on March 
‘eIst he declares that he will have the bill, the 
“tole bill and nothing but the bill,—carried to my 
tedit, Mr. Colburn, on the 10th of February, also 
"pects the novel, the whole novel, and nothing but 
novel, and that must be a fashionable novel. 
khere Barnstable. [Shows his tailor’s bill.] 


Mr. B. 1 see how it is. He « 
; pays your povert 
td not your will.’ . 





Mr. B. No; I dare say he has enough to do to | 


| 
| 
| 


common people are only cast. ‘Finely-chisselled head 


| 





| yet out of bed. 








noon ? 
A. Inthe morning you mean. 


| wine called Port. 


our gracefully inclined hero, ‘that it is so, Coridon ; 
and I ascribe it to your partiality for that detestible 
Confine yourself to Hock and Mo- 


Mr. B. No; the afternoon. I grant you that'|| selle, sirrah: I fear me you have a base hankering 


fashionable young men in real life, get up much about || after mutton and beef. 


the same time as other people ; but in a fashionable | 
novel, your real exclusive never rises before. The | 
very idea makes the tradesman’s wife lift up her, 
eyes. So begin. ‘It was about thirty three minutes | 
after four, post meridian——’ 
A. Minute—to a minute! | 
Mr. B. ‘That the Honorable Augustus Bouverie’s 
finely chisselled. 
A. Chisselled! 
Mr. B. Yes; great people are always chiselled, | 





la; recumbant upon his silk-encased pillow. His lux- 
urient and Antinous-like curls were now confined in | 
papillotes of the finest satin paper, and the tout en- 
semble of his head——’ 

A. Tout ensemble ! 

Mr. B. Yes; go on. ‘Was gently compressed | 
by a caul of the finest net work, composed of the | 
threads spun from the beauteous productions of the 
Italian worm.’ 

A. Ah! nowl perceive a silk night-cap. But 
why can’t I say at once a silk night-cap. 

Mr. B. Because you are writing a fashionable 
novel. ‘With the fore finger of his gloved left 
hand , 

A. But he’s not coming in from a walk—he is not 





Mr. B. You don’t understand it—‘ Gloved left 
hand, he applied a gentle friction to the portal of his 
right eye, which unclosing at the silent summons, en- 
abled him to perceive a repeater studded with bril- 
liants, and ascertained the exact minute of time, 
which we have already made known to the reader, 
and at which our history opens.’ 

A. A very grand opening indeed! 

Mr. B. Not more than it ought to be for a fash- 
ionable novel. ‘ At the sound of a silver clochette, 
his faithful Swiss Valet Coridon, who had for some 





l'time been unperceived at the door, waiting for some 


| 


i! 


Restrict yourself to sallads, 
and do not sin even with an omelette more than once 
a week. Coridon must be visionary and diaphaneous 
or he is no Coridon for me. Remove my night 
gloves, and assist me to rise: it is past four o'clock, 
| and the sun must have, by this time, sufficiently aired 
this terrestrial globe.’ 

A. Ihave it now; I feel I could go on for an 
hour. 

Mr. B. Longer than that, before you get him out 
of his dressing-room. You must make at least five 
chapters before he is appareled, or how can you 
make a fashionable novel, in which you cannot afford 
more than two incidents in three volumes? Two are 
absolutely necessary for the editor of the Literary Ga- 
zette to extract as specimens, before he winds up an 
eulogy. Do you think that you can proceed now for 
a week without my assistance ? 

A. I think so, if you will first give me some gen- 
eral ideas. In the first place, am I always to con- 
tinue in this style ? 

Mr. B. No; I thought you knew better. You 
must throw in patches of philosophy every now and 
then. 

A. Philosophy in a fashionable novel ! 

Mr. B. Most assuredly, or it would be complain- 
ed of as trifling ; but a piece, now and then, of phi- 
losophy, as unintelligible as possible, stamps it with 
deep thought. In the dressing-room or boudoir, it 
must be occasionally epicurean ; elsewhere, especial- 
ly in the open air, more stoical. 

A. I’m afraid that I shall not manage that with - 
out a specimen to copy from. Now I think of it, 
Eugene Aram says something very beautiful on a 
starry night. 

Mr. B. He does: itis one of the most splendid 
pieces of writing in our language. But I will have 
no profanation, Arthur; to your pen again, and 
write. We’ll suppose our hero to have retired from 








the crowded festivities of a ball room-room st some 
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lordly mansion in the country, and to have wardered 
intoa church yard, damp and dreary with a thick Lon- 
don fog. In the light dress of fashion, he throws | 
himself on a tombstone. ‘ Ye dead!’ exclaims the 
hero, ‘where are ye! Do your disembodied spirits 
now float around me, and, shrouded in this horrible | 
veil of nature, glare unseen upoa vitality? Float ye | 
upon this intolerable mist, in yourselves still more 
misty and intolerable? Hold ye high jubilee to- 
night! or do ye crouch behind these monaitorial stones, | 
gibbering and chattering at one who dares thus to in- | 
vade your precincts? Here may [ hold commun‘oa | 
with my soul, aad, in the invisible presence of those | 
who could, but dare not to reveal. Away! it must | 
not be.’ | 
A. What mustn’t be ? | 
Mr. BE. That is the mistery which gives the point | 
to his soliloquy. Leave it to the reader's imagina. | 
tion. | 
A. Tunderstand. But still the Honorable Augus- | 
tus cannot lie in bed much longer, and I really shall | 


not be able to get him out without your assistance. | 


{donot comprehend how a man can get ont of bed || particle I would have erased. ‘This is your true phi- 
gracefully; he must show his bare legs, and the al- | losophy of a fash‘oaable novel the extreme interest of 


teration of positiva is in itself awkward. 


Mr. B. Not half so awkward as you are. Do | 


you not fec] that he must not be got out of bed at all 
—that is, by description. 

A. How then? 

Mr. B. By saging nothing about it. 
mence as follows; * IT should like the bath at seventy 


aix pnd a half, Coridon,’ observed the Hoaorable An- | 


gustus Bouverie, as he wrapped his emb:o:dered dres- 
sing gown round his elegant form, and sank into a 
chaise longue, wheeled by his faithful attendant to 
the fire. There, you observe he is out of bed, and 
nothing said about it. 

A. Go on, I prav thee. 

Mr. B. + How isthe bath perfumed?” ‘ Eau de 
mille fleurs’ * Euu de milla fleurs! Did noi I tell 
you last week that | was tired of that villainous com- 
pound ? 


violet ; and, Cor.don, you may use that other scent, 


if there is any left, fur the puvdle : but observe, only | 
when you take him an airing, not when he goes with | 


me.’ 


A. Excellent! I now feel the real morits of the 


exclusive ; but you said something about dressing- 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
4 


room, or in-door philosophy. 

Mr. B. 1 did; and now is a good opportunity to 
introduce it. Coridun goes into the ante-chamber to 
renew the bath and of course your hero has met with 
a disappointment in not having the bath to his imme- 
diate pleasure. 
head. SBy-the-by, recollect that h's furehead, when 


you come to describe it, must be high and white as 


snow—ali ar.s‘ocratical fureheads are—at least, are 
in a fashionable novel. 

A. What, the woman’s and all 2 

Mr. B. The hero:ne’s must be; the others you 
may lower asa contrast. But to resume with the 
philosophy. He strikes his forehead, lifts his eyes 
slowly up to the ceiling, and drops his right arm as 
slowly down by the side of the chaise longue, and 
then in a voice so low that it might have been con- 
sidered a whisper, were it not for its clear and bri!- 
iant intonation, he exclaims 

A. Exclaims in a whisper. 

Mr. B. To be sure; you exclaim mentally, why 
should you not in a whisper 2 

A. I perceive—your argument is unanswerable. 

Mr. B. Stop a moment; it will run better thus; 
‘ The Honorable Augustus Bouverie no sooner per- 





|| birth, and we sink into oblivion with the faint wail of 


( 
4 


Re-com. | 


It has been adulterated till aothing’remains | 
but its name. Get me another bath immediately au | 


Ue must press his hand to his fore. | 


ceived himself alone, than he felt the dark shades of 
melancholy ascending and brooding over his mind, 
and enveloping his throbbing heart in their—their 
adamantine chains. Yielding to the overwhelming 
force, he thus exclaimed, ‘Such is life—we require 
but one flower, and we are offered noisome thoa- 
sands—refused that we wish, we live in loathing of 
that no: worthy to be received—mourners from our 
‘cradle to our grave, we utter the shrill cry at our 





‘terror. Why should we, then, ever commit the folly 
‘to be happy. aes 

A. Hang me, but that’s a poser! 

Mr. B. Nonsense, hold your tongue; it is only 
* Conviction astonishes and 


| 
| preparatory to the end. 
torments—destiny prescribes and falsifies—attraction 
‘drives us away—umiliation supports our energies. 
/Thus do we recede into the present, and shudder at 
the Elysium of pusterity.’ 
| A. [have written all that down, Barnstaple, but 
1 cannot understand it, upon my soul ! 

Mr. B. Wf you had understood one particle thet 


| 
| 
| 
i 


‘| which consists in its being unintelligitle. People 
|, have such an opinion of their own abilities, that if 
‘| they understand you, they would despise you; but a 
dose like this strikes them with veneration for your 
|| talents. 

| A. Your argument is unanswerable ; but you said 
| I must deser be the dressing-rvom. 

} Mr. B. Nothing more easy ; asa simile, com- 


it 


a 
our hero shook bis head in denial, until he at last w 
prevailed upon to sip a small liqueur glass o “a 
cree. The fact is, Arthur he is jn love—don't yo 
perceive? Now introduce a friend who rallies 
—then a reso‘ution to think no more of the “tag 
a billet on a golden salver—s counter resolutionng 
debate with equipage to osder—a decision at last— 
hat, gloves and furred great coat—and by that time 
you will have arrived to the middie first volume. 

A. I perceive; but I shall certainly stick ¢ 
without your assistance. 

Jr. B. You shall have it, my dear fellow, Ina 
week I will call again, and see low YOu get on, 
Then we'll introduce the heroine ; that, I can tell you, 
requires some tact—au revoir. 

A. Thanks, many thanks, my dear Barnstaple, 
Fare you well. (Exit Barnstaple, 

A. (Looking over his memoranda.) It will do! 
(hopping and dancing about the room.) Hurrah! 
iny tat.or’s biil will be paid after all.’ 


f eau sy. 


here 


[ Scene closes, 





PEEP AT AV AUTHOR’S PORT-FOLIO. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 





| Wuo cares for pictures that are to b> found in all 
the wind .Wws of all the print-slioos? Who cares for 
the glorious poetry and the wonderful prose that may 
be had of a circulating library for six eenta and a quar- 
ter a week—for news that has been circulating a 
twelve-month in the newspapers, even though he has 
never seen it before? Nolody. If it were otherwise, 
oid beoxs and old newspapers would be as good as 





|| pare it to the shrine of some favored saint in a richly 
'}endowed Catholic Church. Three tables at least, 
| full of materials in methodised confusion—all tending 
| to the beautification of the human form divine. Tin- 
| ted perfumes, every variety of cut crystal receivers, 
If at a loss, call at Bayley’s and 
Take an accurate 


' gold and silver. 
|, Blew’s, or Smith’s in Bond-street 
| survey of all you see, and introduce your whole cata- 
logue. You cannot be too minute. But, Arthur, you 
must not expect me to write the whole book for you. 
A. Indeed [ ai not so exorbitant in my demands 


1) 


|| upoa your good-nature ; but observe Tmay get up 


| four or five chapters already with the hints you have 
given me, vut Ido not know how to move such a cre- 
|| ution of the brain—so etherial, that I fear he will melt 
away; and so fragile, that I am in terror lest he fall 
Now only get him into the breakfast. 
room fur me, and then ask no more for the present. 


to pieces. 


} Only dress him and bring hiin down stairs. 


| Mr. B. There again you prove your own incapa- 
| bility. Bring him down stairs! Your hero of a fash- 


I] . : 
| loaable novel never ascends to the first floor. B d- 
room, dressing-room, breakfast-room, library, and bou- 


| duir, all are upon a level. As for his dressing, you 


noi enter into a regular detail, except that in conver- | 


thing unheard of, or fastidious to a degree. You 

must not walk him from one chamber to another, but 
| inanage it as follows. ‘It was not until the beauti- 
| ful airs of the French clock that decorated tle man- 
| tle peice had been thrice played, with ali their varia- 
‘tions, that the Honorable Augustus Boaveric entered 
his library, where he found his assiduous Coridon 
| burning an aromatic pastile to disperse the compound 
| of villainous exhalation arising from the condensed 
inctropolitan atmosphere. Once more in a state of 
repose, to the repeated and almost affecting svlicita- 
tion of his faithful attendant, who alternately presen- 
ted to him the hyson of Pekoe, the bohea of Twankay 
the fragrant berry from the Asiatic shore, and the 
frothing and perfuined decoction of the Indian nut, 


j 
| sation with his valet, he occasionally asks for some- 
| 
| 








must only describe it as perfect when fiaished, but | 


new—ay, and better; and people would not be sub. 
scribing to-day for a paper because it promises the 
| earliest intelligence from Europe, and to-morrow be. 
| cause it promises the latest. 

|| But if Wilkie, or Leslie, or the younger Sully, to 
| say nothing of the elder, for both are capital draughts. 
men, though each in a different way—were to leave 
his port-fol:o of Street Sketches in your path—treas- 
ures of happy and comical things, never to be found 
in the print-shops or the newspapers—jicked up here 
and there, as they rambled aLout in the commonest 
places and mixed freely with the commonest people, 
‘would'nt you give the tip of your little finger--in a 





moment of enthusiasm | mean—for a peep? And so 
|’ too, if you happened to put up at a strange house, and 
| Were to occupy the very next room to a girl you were 
| dead in love with, or to a man of extraordinary get- 
i ins, both of whom talked in their sleep—would’nt you! 
| I put it to your conscience—would’nt you be careful 
jabout your breathing—very careful not to disturb the 

murmuring of the oue, or the outdreaking of the oth- 





er? 

Now that is what I call listening and peeping— 
and listening and peeping to som: purpose—and 60 
with ever so many more ilustrat.ons to be imagined 
by the gentle—and why not the gentlest of readers! 
—all going to show that nobody is fool enough to prize 
what any body may have for the asking ; while every 
bedy is a tip-toe all his life-long for a glimpse, if 
nothing more, of whatever he has no business with.— 


If he cannot see the battle, perhaps he may contrive 
somebody 


to see somebody that dos see it—or find 
hereafter who had been to look at the field where the 
battle was said to be fouglit. If he cannot see the 
paricide nor knife, with the grey hair sticking to the 
haft ; he would go many a league to see the fork be- 
longing to that knife. 

Such is curiosity—the greatest, the most use 
and the most generally deprecated of human passions 
—is it a passion? Ask neither Stewa t nr Reed, _ 
the firs: pretty girl you see. Lo! the originator © 
all discovery--of all enterprise—it may be of all vit. 


t useful, 
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tye—and whit ig more, the distinguishing attribute of 
the greatest and mast active among men—and of all 
gomen ! There’s a flourish for you! 

So much for a beginning—and vow for a subject 
and a title-—-and not to keep the reader in suspense, 
wr to make him believe that he is going to be annoy- 
oj with a common story about hob-godlins or witches. 
qooncraft or sorcery, | may as well commence what 
[intend for the subject before I go any further. It is 
s peep into the port-fulio of an author ; a selection 
fom what may be called the street sketches of a man 
yho certainly did see things with a different sense, 
ydin a different sense froin other people about him. 
Why go out of your own country or your own age? 
ie would say --why out of your own neighborhood, or 
surown house indeed, for the subject of a story or a 
victure? You have but to place yourself at the win. 
dow, and tell the truth——the plain, simple truth about 
what you sce there, without embellishment or exaz- 
eration, giving a faithful transcript of your own im- 
pressions at tle time; and whether you make a sto- 
yor not of your material, you may be sure of coin, 
what is a thousand tim’s better—of securing every 
tody’s a'tention, aad of fixing yourself in every body's 
mmory. Don’t you believe what] say? Try the 
experiment for yourself. Go to the door and describe 
fithfully--observe the word—fuithfully—the dress, 
iehavior, aspect and language of the first man you 
ve going by--and whether you do it on canvass or on 
paper—in poetry or in prose--in painting or in sculp- 
ture-(Quere, to the representation of language by 
inting or sculpture !—but nevermind!) you will de 
that which no ordinary person ever thoaght of, and 
which it would require long practice for even the ex- 
tnordinary to do worthily, and therefore naturally 
but if you succeed, you are a man of genins—of true 
genius; and you will have your admirers and your imi- 
tors, long after they who read story-books and buy 
what are called historical pictures and heroic statua- 
y—creatures of untruth--dora of a diseased, thoigh 
itmay be of a munificent unagination, will be asham- 
edof their best librarivs and their best galleries. 

And now fora title--tho’ titles are nothing now-a- 
days, except in a catalogue of dignitaries who are dy- 
ng tobe heard of in the next parish, when a new 
charitable or literary institution is to be got up-—for 
king the newspapers; or nothing, save on the 
pound of a late discovery at Edinboro,’ that some 
things are coufounded|y apt to suggest their opposites 
long with their resemblaaces, and ofientimes iastead 
ftheir resemblances; as when in meeting with one 
fyour giants of the north western world, with the 
jaw of a she-bear and the appetite of a grist-mill, you 
we led to think, not so much of the jive Gors and 
Magogs that are still to be found in the solitary parts 
ofthe south, where under the name of Terrapins, lit- 
letiggers are eaten with their shoes 01, topped off 
witha wheel-birrow load a-piece of hog and hommi- 
ty; nor half'so inuch of the two-footed mastadons of 
Kentucky, who making nothing of a snag or a thun- 
derbolt when hard pressed for a “leven o’clock--as of 
ill the Whipper-snappers, dwarfs, and live skeletons 
Sour sea-poris and cities—people who dine perhaps 
a teaspoonful of soup or the wing of a butterfly, 
like Jean—Paul—Pierre—Josef—I forget his name, 
vhose apparition so troubled the faculties of London 
lout s'x years ago—that penumbra of a Frenchman, 
who was carried off bodily on the thumb-nail of a 
mo—the witch! who under the pretence of taking 
the poor creature’s likeness, took all there was of him 
~I sketch—a shadow—an outline—a mere profile.— 
Therefore, 1 would say to you, if you are a gencral 


story I am about to give you, the Possessep—or the 
Girtep. But would the story have been a farthing 
better, or the worse, for such a title? And should I 
not have been fettered by it to no purpose? The 
Haunted are but an every-day sort of cattle now.— 
Women only are possessed; and as for the gifted of 
our age, the bravesi and the mightiest of them all, 
would cut but a sorry figure alongside of Owen Glen- 
dour, Michael Scott, and such worthies—to say noth- 
ing of W lliam Shakspeare, Francis Bacon, a John 
Milton, a Jeremy Taylor, the gifted of yore. Like 
the talented, to borrow a Lady. Morganism of great 





newspaperisk: celebrity, the haunted are no longer of 
those who go about the earth, dazzled with beauty— 
i drunk with fiery tlought—and live in perpetual fear 
| of being waylaid by the tempter in the shape, maybe 
with lush hair and lamping eyes—inlighted with a 
strange lustre; not these, nor such—but people who 
write verses to order, at so much a quire—like myself. 

One day—now for the story !—one day, that young 
friend uf mine above mentioned, who had a method 
of seeing with his own eyes, and of describing what 
he saw in his own language—the language of simple 
truth, left a book on my table. He had promised me 
a sizht of his port-folio. I opened it—read a page or 
two, and was fascinated, absolutely fascinated. lt 
was the transcript of his naked heart—l knew where 
and how he aad held communion with himself for 
years— how he had thought aloud, as it were—month 
after month, in language never to be forgotten. Le 
is dead now, poor fellow ! but his book is mine: and 
if the public should appear sensible of its worth, here- 
| after, they shall have it laid before them. So—lI threw 
myself back into my old-fashioned arm-chair, with a 
malozany top and rockers, brass nails and a tabby 
velvet cushion, (vide N. P. W.'s confess‘ous) and tri- 
ed to follow the track of luminous thoughts before me 
—zand luminous indeed they were.—every page abound- 
ed in proo—unguestionable and overpuwering proof, 
that my young friend was like gifted of yore—a man 
able to change the literature, not to say the history of 
1 ain perfectly serious. 











| the age. 





A SCEXE ON T:l[E HUDSON RIVER. 
BY WM G. BRYANT. 


Com. shades and dews are around my way, 
And silence of the early day; 

Midst the dark hills that watch his bed, 
Gl.tiers the mighty Hudson spread 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 

Fron snubs that fringe his mountain wall; 
Aud o'er the clear still water swells 

The music of the Sabbath bells. 


All. save this little nook of land, 

C reled with trees, oun which [ stand, 

All, save that line of hills, that lie 

Suspended i: the inimic sky, 

Seems a blue void above, below, 

Through which the white clouds come and go; 
And from the green worlds farthest steep 

I gize into the airy deep. 


Lov lest of lovely things are they 

On earth that soonest pass away ; 

The rose that lives its litle hour, 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower ; 
Even love, long tried, and cherished long, 
Beco res more tender, and strong, 

At thought of that insatiate grave 

Fron which its yearnings Cannot save. 


River, in this sweet hour thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last; 
Nor long sl all thy still waters lie 

An immage of the glorious sky. 

Thy fate and mine are not repose; 
And e’er another evenins close, 





"lag only a lover of your country—or a philan. 
‘op'st—heware of titles. I might have called the| 


Thon to thy tide shall turn again, 





THE LAST SHILLING. 

We: subjoin another example of the odd conceits of 
Hood :— 

‘He was evidently a foreigner, and poor. As J sat 
at the opposite corner of Southgate stage. I took a 
mental inventory of his wardrobe. A military cloak, 
much the worse for wear,—a blue coat the worse for 
tear,--a napless hat,—a shirt neither white nor brown 
—a pair of mud color gloves, open at each thumb— 
gray trowsers too short for his legs—and brown boots, 
too long for his feet. From some words that dropt, I 
found that he had come direct from Paris, to under. 
take the duties of a French teacher, at an English 
academy; and his companion, the English classical 
usher, had been sent to London to meet and conduct 
him to h’s suburban destination. Poor devil, thoaght 
I, thou art going into a bitter bad line of business ; and 
the hundredth share which | had taken in t'e boyish 
persecations of my own French master—an cm'gre 
of the old noblesse--smote violently ou my conscience. 
At Edmonton the coach stopped. The co:chman 
alighted, pulled the bell of a mansion inscribed, in 
large letters, Vespasian House; and deposited the 
fore'gner's trunks and boxes on the fovt-path. The 
English classic:] tutor stepped briskly out, and depus- 
ited a chilling in the coachman’s anticipato’y hand.— 
Monsieur folowed the example, and with some pre- 
cipitation prepared to enter the gate of the fore-gar- 
den, but the driver stood in the way. ‘I want anoih. 
er shilling,’ said the coachman. * You agreed to take 
a shilling a head,’ said the English master. ¢ It's for 
luggage,’ said the coachman. The Frenchman seem- 
ed thunderstruck ; but there was no help for it. He 


| pulled out a small weaz'e-bellied brown silk purs’, but 


there was nothing in it, save a medal of Napoleon.-= 
Then he felt his breast pockets, then his side pock- 
ets ; but they were all empty, excepting a metal enoff- 
box, and that was empty too, Lastly he felt the pock- 
ets in the flaps of his coat, taking out a meagre, 
would-be white handkerchief and seeking it; but not 
adump. I rather suspect he anticipated the resu't ; 
but he went throagh the ope.ations seriatim, with 
the true French gravity. At last he turned to his 
companion, with a ‘ Mistaire Barbiere, be as good to 
lend me one shilling.’ Mr. Barber thus appealed to, 
went through something of the same ceremo.y.—Like 
a blue-bottle cleaning itself, he passed his hands over 
his breast—round his hips, and down the outside of 
his thighs ; but the sense of feeling could detect noth- 
ing like a coin. * You agreed fora shilling, and you 
shall lave no more,’ said the man with empty pock- 
ets.—* No no—no—you shall have no mor,’ said the 
moneyless Frenchman. By this time the housemaid 
of Vespasian House, tired of standing with the door 
in her hand, had come down to the garden gate. and 
willing to make herself generally useful, laid her hand 
on one of the foreigner’s trunks, ‘It shan't go until 
I’m paid my shuling,’ said the coachman, taking hold 
of the handle at the other end. The good-natured 
girl instantly let go the trunk, and seemed suddenly 
to be bent double by a violent cramp, or stitch in the 
right side—while her hand groped busily under her 
gown. But it was in vain. There was nothing in that 
pocket but come cm] papers and a thimble. The 
stitch, or cramp them seemed to attack her other 
side ; again she fumbled, while hope and doubt strug. 
gled together on her rosy face. At last hope triurnph- 
ed—from the extremest corner of the huge dimity 
pouch she fished up a solitary coin, and thrust it ex- 
ulting'y into the obdurate palm. ¢ It won’t do,’ said 
the coachman, casting a wary eye on the metal, and 
holding out for the inspection of the trio a silver. 
washed coronation medal, which had been purchased 








And I to seck the crowd of men. 


of a Jew for two-pence the year before. The poor 
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See 


girl quietly set down the trunk which she had again 1 it is, you brute,’ said Mrs. Plummer, who had made a for teaching only the language and the learning of 
taken up, and restored the deceitful medal to her pock- |! trip to the house in the mean time ; but whether she || the English, and argue in its favor, when in fact m 
et. Inthe meantime the arithmetical usher had ar-|| had coined it, or raised it by a subscription among the | proposal and arguments were all religious; and 7 
rived at the gate in his way out but was stopped by | pupils, I know no more than the man in the moon. ] make the prince, with no more than such @ mere jito- 
the embargo on the luggage. ‘ What’s the matter | agg ase || Tary institution in ind, approve most fully an yt- 
now” asked the man of figures.—* If you please, sir,’ 1 _ een in Armenia. i || tempt to give Persian children a christian education, 
said the housemaid, dropping a low curtesy ‘it’s this, PERSIAN CIVILITY AND DUPLICIT ¥- || and promise to send his own sons. The missiona 
impudent fellow of a coachman will stand here for his|| Tue first trait in the character of a Persian, that | and the prince separated equally gratified, the one 
rights.’ ‘He wants a shilling more than his fare,’ || strikes a traveller coming from Turkey, is his civili- | having secured such high patronage for his beneyy. 
said Mr. Barber. ‘He does want more than his fare } ty. The respect shown by the lower orders to the |) lent projects, and the other at the literary prospects 
shilling,’ reiterated the Frenchman. ‘Coachman! higher, even of their own countrymen, is greater in } opening to his children ; and the khan now amuses 
what the devi! are we waiting here for!’ shouted a)| Persia than in the neighboring empire. Turks in of- || his friends by the relation of his dexterous duplicity, 
stentorien voice from the rear of the stage. ‘Bless | fice are treated with deference by their dependants, |, So much are the Persiaus given to falsehood and de- 
me, John, are we te stop here all day ? cried a shrill | but no nobility, nor any hereditary distinction of rank, || ceit, in their deatings with each other, that mutual 
voice from the stage’s interior. ‘If you don’t get up ! being acknowledged, much of a feeling of republican | confidence is hardly known. In the mercantile pro. 
shortly I shall get down,’ bellowed a voice from the | equality and of individual independence is still dis-| fession, good faith scarcely exists among the minoy 
box. At this crisis the English usher drew his fellow || cernable, and each Turk seems to regard every oth- 





ry 
at 


| 
} 


‘ x : \) ‘ A 
tutor aside, and whispered something in his ear that | er, somewhat in the light of a brother. 
| 


made him go through the old manual exercise. He 


felt about his bosom—‘I haven’t got one,’ said he,|| are numerous. The title of khan distinguishes all, | 


Persia, on the contrary, is a land of high-toned | 
slapped his pantaloons—flapped his coat tails—and)| aristocracy. Nobles, both hereditary and otherwise, | 


and with a shake of the head and a hurried bow, he || except those of the royal blood, who are known by 
set off at the rate of a two-penny postman. ‘I an’t|! that of mirza appended to their name. 


going to stand here all day,’ said the coachman, get- || 


The manners of the Persians towards foreigners | 


ting out of all reasonable patience. ‘You're an in-|| differ from those of the Turks, even more than their 


fermal scoundrelly villain,’ said Mr. Barber, getting || 
out of all classical English. 

Barber eay,’ said the foreigner. * Thank God and his} 
goodness,’ ejaculated the housemaid, ‘ here comes the \ 
dector ;’ and the portly figure of the pedagogue him- || 
self came striding down the gravel-walk. He had || 
two thick lips and a double chin, which all began wag- ! 
ging together. ‘Well, Well; what's all this argu. || 
mentative elocution? I command taciturnity !’ ‘I’m || 
a shilling short,’ said the coachman. ‘He says he 
has got one short shilling,’ said the foreigner. ‘ Poo } 
—poo—poo,’ said the thicklips and double chin. ‘ Pay |, 
the fellow his superfluous claim, and appeal to magis- | 
terial authority.’ ‘It’s what we mean to do, sir,’ said | 
the English usher, ‘but’—and he laid his lips myste-| 
riously to the doctor’s ear. ‘A pecuniary bagatelle,’ || 
said the Doctor. ‘ It’s palpable extortion—but I’ll dis- } 
burse it; and you have a legislatorial remedy for his || 
avaricious demands.’ As the man of pomp said this, | 
le thrust his fore finger into an empty waistcoat pock- | 
et—then into its fellow—and then into every pocket 
he had—but without any other product than a bunch 
of keys, two ginger lozenges, and the French mark. 
‘ It’s very peculiar,’ said the doctor, ‘I had a prepos- | 
session of having currency to that amount. The! 
coachman must call for it to-morrow at the Vespasian | 
house—or stay--I perceive my housekeeper.’ ‘ Mrs. 
Plummer ; pray just step hither and liquidate this lit- 
tle commercial obligation.’ Now whether Mrs. Plum.| 
mer had or had not a shilling, Mrs. Plummer only | 
knows; for she did not condescend to make any 1 
search for it; and if she had none, she was right not | 
to take the trouble. However, she attempted to car- || 
ry the point by a coup de main. Snatching up one || 
of the boxes, she motioned the housemaid to do the || 
like, exclaiming in a shrill treble key : « Here’s a pret- | 





ty work indeed, about a paltry shilling! If it’s worth | 
having, it’s worth calling again for; and I suppose || 
Vespasian house is not going to run away!’ « But 
may be I am,’ said the inflexible coachman, seizing a 
trunk with each hand. ‘John, I insist on beng let || 
out,’ screamed the lady in the coach. ‘I shall be too | 
late for dinner,’ roared the thunderer on the dicky.— 
As for the passenger on the box, he made off during 
the latter part of the altercation. *What shall we 
do? said the English classical usher. *God and his 
goodness only knows!’ said the housemaid. ‘I am a 
stranger in this country,’ said the Frenchman. ‘ You 
must pay the money,’ said the coachman. ‘And here 











form of intercourse with each other. 
‘You are a—what Mr.'| gentleman receives you sitting, coolly puts his hand 


The Turkish 


on his breast for a salutation, asks you to sit as if the 
invitation in any form was an act of condescention, a 
few common place questions, with long intervals of 
silence filled up by pipes and coffee, complete the ce- 
remonies of your reception. 
honors you by rising ; but, putting you at once into 
the position of his lord, and assuming the attitude of 
your slave, he forces you into his seat, if it happen to 
be the most honorable. 

Such civility highly prepossesses the traveller, at 


first, in favor of the society of the nation which exer- | 


cises it; and makes the missionary hope that his in- 


| structions may be received with as much deference as 


his person. Experience soon convinces both, however, 


that if the Persian excels in politeness, he is forced | 


to it as a mask to cover his deceitfulness. 
monest man is found almost as dexterous in plot and 
intrigue, as if he were practised in managing the di- 
plomacy of Europe; and the allurements of the Per- 


sian’s civility, are soon eclipsed by painful experience | 


of his unequalled duplicity. The traveller finds his 
hospitality converted into a money-making specula- 
tion. Not long since a khan, who had been educated 
in the Persian school, sought out an English travel- 


ler and his lady as they were passing through a neigh- | 


boring city in the Russian territories, and hospitably 


compelled them to accept of gratuitous accommoda- 


tion in his house and at his table for a number of days. 


At their departure he saved them the trouble of going | 
to the police office, by procuring their passports him- | 


self, and brought with them a pretended charge from 
the inspector for 50 or $60. The traveller, though 


aware that not a cent is asked of foreigners for pass- || 
|| ports in Russia, was ashamed to doubt the word of, 


one from whom he had experienced such attentions 


and paid the amount ; thus replacing in the purse of | 
| his host perhaps twice as much as his entertainment | 
| had cost. Not many years since, a missionary, as he | 


was passing through a city in Persia, had an audience 
of the prince royal, and obtained from him, as he sup- 
posed, most liberal offers of patronage and support for 
a missionary school. But when we were at Tebriz, 
the khan who acted as interpreter boasted of having 
most egregiously deceived both. During a long con- 
versation, he so perverted the remarks of each, in 
converting them from one language to another, as to 
mnake the missionary propose to the prince a school 


The Persian not only | 


The com- | 


tradesmen, and is strictly observed only by those 
|| whose business is so extensive as tu render credit ab- 
| solutely necessary to success. In a word, so disgust- 
ed did we become with the smooth duplicity of Per. 
sians, that we were not displeased to return again to 
\| the blunt, I had almost said honest, incivility of Tur. 
| key. 
The Persian, of Aderbajian especially, differs also 
\\ from the Turk in his readiness to admit European in- 
novations. The Sultan has recently, indeed, made 
| havoc of all the prejudices of his countrymen; but 
| the Turk had formerly not a strong prejudice only, 
|| but an absolute contempt for almost every fashion that 
|, came to him from the west. One would suppose that 
| his religion was bound up in the folds of his turban, 
and that his honor would vanish with the loss of his 
| shalwar ; so obstinately was he attached to those ar. 
ticles of dress. In his whole routine of habits, too he 
seemed to delight in the contrary of the practice of 
his European neighbors. The moslem of this pro- 
vince of Persia, manifests little dislike to what is Ev- 
ropean. ‘Tread not upon his carpet with your shoes, 
nor touch his beard with your razor, and he will make 
few objections to your hat or pantaloons, and will im- 
itate you in the furniture of his house and table. The 
military tactics of Europe, with an imitation to its 
uniform, were introduced by Abbas Mirza, long be- 
fore Mahommed Alli attempted them in Egypt.— 
| Chairs and tables are used in the houses of some of 
the rich at Tebriz; several beautiful porcelain tes 
_ sets, of the latest English fashions, were eagerly 
bought up when we were there ; and many shops in 
the bazar are stocked with a variety of European ta- 
| ble furniture. In short, the rich Persian is fond of 
| fashion, and that which comes the farthest is, in some 
cases at least, liked the best. 


| 





LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 
—-—— be thou the dove, 
| That flies alove to some sunny grove, 
And lives unseen, and bathes her wing 
All vestal white, in the limpid spring; 
There, if the hovering hawk be near, 
That limpid spring in its mirror clear 
teflects him, ere he can reach his prey, 
And warns the timorous bird away: 
} O, be like this dove. 
The sacred pages of Go,’s own book 
Shall be the spring, the eternal brook, 
In whose holy mirror, night and day, 
\| Thou wilt study Heaven’s reflected ray, 
i And should the foes of virtue dare 
|| With gloomy wing to seek thee there, 
H Thou wilt see how dark their shadows lie 
| Between Heaven and thee; and trembling fly! 
O, be like the dove. 





When you go to bed, why is your slipper like sn 
unsuccessful dun? Because it is put of till the nox! 


day. 
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CONVERSATION WITH THE CLOUDS. 
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BY JAMES O. ROCKWELL. 





‘Child of the flashing sun— 
Who movest heavily on the sapphire sky, 
Who crownest, as with foam the sea on high; 
As the smoke of au ocean gun— 
Who rollest !—Where is now the wavy blush 
phat dwelt upon thee ?—even the fervent gush \\ 


Of gold, when the day was dove !%# } them feeble. The rewards of the state were confer- 

, || red on amusing and not on useful members of society. 
| Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, who, 
\ though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered by | 


| 
‘Son of the earth, far down,— } 
foe gold thou askest—hath it not been thrown 
Or mortal hearts ?—hath not man’s spirit shone 
Even beneath sorrow’s frown ? 
O'er the pale poet’s harp-strings to his cheek 
Hath it not pour’d,—a proud strength to the weak, || 
And, faint, ou the regal crown? 


‘Children of sun and rain,— 
Thouglits of the heaven are ye, from its vast soul, 
Dark —dim—light— flashing ? Do not fancies roll 
Even from Almighty brain, 
To paint those elorious foldings? flowing then 
(i fiom their bosoms, to the dreams of men, 
To linger, and gently wane?’ 
O anger, 8 


i 


‘Anxious, on distant earth, 


Fancies which gild us, are reposing smiles || horror than pity. Some are without the covering | 
|| even of rags, and others emaciated with disease ; the | 
| world has disclaimed them: society turns its back 


Wandering from distant worlds,—as on sea isles 
Will rest the bird, whose birth 

Was in far vales. Spirits are they, who pass 

from heaven to earth, blessing man, beast, flower, grass, | 

And back to the sky, in mirth.’ 

\ 

‘Clouds, where all glories blend,— | 

Marshalled by day to shield the sleeping stars— 

fhe timid Venus and the lusty Mars, } 


| 
Aud, as an earnest friend, | 
lo sail besidle the meek, consumptive moon,— 
Why for the storm become ye sad so soon ? | 
So soon your joyance end 
{| 
‘Mortals, beneath our shade! i| 
Know ye not frowns go over all the vast, 
But to leave brighter smiles when they are past ? ! 
That sorrow and death were made, \| 
But to roll back before the eternal morn, 


Vim in whose splendo, even the sun stands, shorn, 


|) 
i| 


And the moon and star-beams fade ?’ ik 


\; sorrow. 


A CITY NIGHT-PIECE. 


BY GOLDSMITH | 


as he beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the tran- 
cience of every sublunary possession. 


| with weeds; there their senate house, but now the 
|, haunt of every noxious reptile ; temples and theatres 
| stood here, now only an undistinguished heap of ruins. 


|| few hours ago were crowded! and those who appear, | 
|| now no longer wear their daily mask, nor attempt to 
|| hide their lewdness or their misery. 


| even for pity. Their wretchedness excites rather '| of the ghee, to tie one end of the silk thread around 


him, and to place the reptile on the wall of the tower. 
| Seduced by the smell of the butter, which he conceiv- 
\| ed to be in store somewhere above him, the beetle 


\| them. 


‘ Here’ he cries, ‘stood their citadel, now grown over 





They are fallen—for luxury and avarice first made 





How few appear in those streets which but some || 


1} 
} 


But who are those who make the streets their | 


| 


upon their distress, and has given them up to naked-| 


had once happier days and been flattered into beauty. | 


\ They have been prostituted to the gay luxurious vil- || 


lain, and now turned out to meet the severity of win- 


ter. Perhaps now lying at the doors of their betray- | 


| ers, they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensi- || 


ble, or debauchees who may curse but will not 
Why, was I born a man, and yet sce the sufferings | 


tures ! the world will give you reproaches but will not 
give you relief; the most imaginary uneasiness of the 


them. 


] 


|to seven feet in thickness, are built of the common 


imestone of the environs of Paris, with intervening 


bands of red Roman brick. The mortar has acquired 
such prodigious hardness, that to cut through the walls 


i 


sa very difficult operation. The bricks are about 


seventeen inches by thirteen, and one and one-fourth 


i 


nches thick. 





| Near ILLusTRATION. The possibility of a great 
change being introduced by very slight beginnings 
(says the London Quarterly Review) may be illus- 


. ’ “2 || trated by the tale which Lockman tells of a vizier who, 
‘| perseverance, and at last swept the defendants into||) ..:.¢ offended his master 


|| undistinguished destruction.’ 


was condemned to perpe- 


‘| wal captivity inalofty tower. At night his wife came 
_to weep below his window. ‘Cease your grief,’ said 
| the sage, ‘go home for the present, and return hither 


when you have procured a live black beetle, together 


| 


| 


) 


| 


| 


|| of wretches I cannot relieve! Poor houseless crea- || the lady : 


| 


| 


|| rich, are aggravated with al] the power of eloquence, 
and held up to engage our attention and sympathetic || tle attentions. 
The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by || she must, however, 


| every subordinate ennai of tyranny, and every law | object. She must not think that any thing will do for 
|| which gives others security becomes an enemy to | her husban 


The clock has just struck two, the expiring taper \ Why was this heart of mine formed with so much | 


rss and sinks in the socket, the watchmaa forgets || sensibility? or why was not my fortune adapted to its || 


lie hour in slumber, the laborious and the aappy are | impulse? Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving 1 
itrest, and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, revel- | only makes the man who feels it more wretched than | 


y,and despair. ‘The drunkard once more fills the \ the object which sues for assistance. 


destroying bow], the robber walks his midnight round, | 
ind the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his own | 
sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of | 
antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but | 


pursue the solitary walk, where Vanity, ever chang. || 


ing, but a few hours past walked before me, where she | 
i¢ptup the pageant, and now, like a froward child, 
seems hushed with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around! The dying lamp | 
‘eebly emitssa yellow gleam ; no sound is heard of the | 
chiming clock, or the distant watch-dog. All the | 
hustle of human pride is forgotten, an hour like this | 
way well display the emptiness of human vanity. | 

There will come a time when this temporary soli- | 
ude may be made continual, and the city itself, like 
's inhabitants, fade away and leave a desert in its 
‘oom, 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed 
“existence, had their victories as great, joy as just 
and unbounded, and, with short sighted presumption, 
Momised themselves immortality! Posterity can 
‘urlly trace the situation of some: the sorrowful 
‘wveller wanders over the awful ruins of others; and 





| aa 


Ancient Roman Renics.—An extensive common || 
|| sewer now constructing in the Rue de la Harpe, has | 


| led to some highly important discoveries relative to 
|the direction in which the magnificent palace of the 
‘Emperor Julian extended. The Roman historian, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, cotemporary of Julian, says, 
that the palace and gardens followed the directions of 


of the vast hall which has so long been the admira- 
tion of the architect andantiquary. But the deep ex- 
cavations that have been making for some time have 
disclosed a series of seven walls crossing the streets 
in a westerly direction ; to the head of the walls, 





Foin, which is at No. 53; therefore, the northern ter- 
mination of this part of the palace is now ascertained; 
the succeeding walls crossed the street in ascending 
southward. The entrance to the great hall is from No. 
63, and the corner of the Rue des Mathurius is No. 
75; here a wall turns to the eastward, and another 
turns up the Rue de !a Harpe, to the south. These 
walls, which ere from four and a half feet (English) 


| crossed the street, at the intersection of the Rue du 
} 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| the Siene ; but till now, it was not known whether | 
the other parts of the building extended east or west | 


|| with a little ghee (or buffalo’s butter,) three clews, 
| one of the finest silk, another of stout pack-thread, 
| couch, anda short repose from wretchedness at the || 344 another of whipcord ; finally a stout coil of rope.” 
|| doors of the opulent? These are strangers, wander- || When she 

|| ers and orphans, whose circumstances are too humble 


| to express redress, and whose distresses are too great | 


again came to the foot of the tower, pro- 


| vided according to her husband’s commands, he di- 


rected her to touch the head of the insect with a little 


continued to ascend till he reached the t d 
| ness and hunger. The poor shivering females have | a 


put the vizier in possession of the roll of silk thread, 
who drew up the packthread by means of the silk, the 
small cord by means of the packthread, and by means 


|| of the cord, a stout rope capable of sustaining his own 
|| weight,—and so at last escaped from the place. 





| 
relieve | Hints ror Wives.—Obedience is a very sinall part 


of conjugal duty, and in most cases, easily performed. 
Much of the comfort of a married life depends upon 
a great deal more perhaps, than she is 
She scarcely knows her own influence ; 
how much she may do by persuasion—how much by 
sympathy—how much by unremitted kindnegs and iit- 
To acquire and retain such influence, 
make her conjugal duties her first 


aware of. 


| 


d—that any wine is good enough for her 
| husband—that it is not worth while to be agreeable 
| when she is with only her busband—that she may 
| close her piano, or lay aside her brush, for why 
| should she paint or play merely to arnuse her husband! 
No—she must consider all these little arts of pleasing, 
chiefly valuable on his account—as means perpetua- 
| ting her attractions, and giving permanence to his af- 
fection. She must remember that her duty consists 


the sublime virtues to which she will only be occasion- 
ally called; but in trifles—in a cheerful smile, or a 
minute attention naturally rendered, and proceeding 
from a heart full of kindness, and a temper full of 
amiability.—Mrs. Sanford. 





The ‘ Lines on a Rosse,’ possess too little poetic 
merit for our columns. 

The Tale entitled * Retrisutron,’ is inadmissible. 
The other articles from the same author are very 
good, and will probably grace our columns hereafter. 





SLEEP. 
Gextie handmaid ! genial sleep! 
Though like Death’s thy dark dominion, 
Round me still thy visions keep! 
Fan me with thy downy pinion. 


Balm of sorrow! care of strife! 
On a couch oblivious lying ; 
To live, without the care of life! 
And die, without the pain of dying! 








not so much in great and solitary acts—in displays of 
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192 THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 


The Bonny Lad. 


COMPOSED BY JOHN BEALE 





The Poctry by Mrs. Jordan. 
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bouny Lad a bonny Lad, None blyther I can see, So trimhewearshis tartan plaid, So kind he blinks at me. As hind I blink at 
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him again, My smiles dinna stint, Yet still Le gies my bosom pain, He — winna take the hint. 
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at 3 zs. Yet siill, he gies my bosom pain, 
‘ He canna tak the hint. 























ee THIRD VERSE. 


Ye favor’d Lasses of our town I'll do my best to gain his love, 
Advise me if you can; My dress shall be in print; 
That I may a’ my wishes crown, And I will ever constant prove 

Upon a modest plan. If he will take the hint. 
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